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In the essay, "Die Wiedergeburt der Philosophic," Professor Stumpf takes a 
very hopeful view of the future of philosophy as the supreme synthesis of 
knowledge. He looks for a philosophical genius who shall combine a mastery 
of the mathematical and natural sciences, such as Leibniz in his day possessed, 
with the moral and spiritual insight of a Kant. Stumpf's sympathies are evi- 
dently with objective idealism. "Vom Ethischen Skeptizismus," is a refu- 
tation of the sceptical inferences as to the validity of moral principles, which 
are drawn from comparative ethics or Volkerpyschologie. In noble and 
inspiring words Professor Stumpf calls on his student hearers to value duty 
above life. He shows that variations in moral standards do not imply the 
unreality of objective moral values, but only their evolution in relation to the 
complex factors of civilization. The good and duty are in their actuality 
always individual and concrete, but the obligation to seek the good and to do 
one's duty are universally valid. 

Having no knowledge on the subject I refrain from commenting on the final 
essay, "Die Anfaenge der Musik." 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 

Le Prdblbne moral et la pensSe contemporaine. Par D. Parodi. Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 19 10. — pp. 210. 

If the title of this little book is rather too large for its contents, the reader 
is soon set right in his expectations by the author's modest preface. The 
volume consists of four critical studies and a supplementary essay designed 
to gather up the positive conclusions of the preceding critical studies and to 
define a little more precisely the author's point of view. He does not sym- 
pathize with the present tendency to regard ethics as a dependent science 
founded upon biology, sociology, or psychology. He is an ethical rationalist 
who adopts the older Kantian attitude and insists upon the independence 
of ethics. The ultimate foundation of morality is the idea of good or of duty, 
which is nothing more than the affirmation of the value of reason itself. But 
it is impossible to derive any particular obligation from the notion of moral 
law, and the notion of good appears vague and indeterminate. Neither 
pleasure nor utility nor perfection nor happiness can furnish matter to morals. 
All ethics must be purely formal; it is that or nothing; it is a method and not 
a science, and a material ethics is impossible. 

One may doubt whether the 'great success' of Metchnikoff's exceedingly 
interesting Etudes sur la nature humaine raises any presumption as to its 
philosophical importance, and whether it really entitles him to be chosen as 
the representative of biological ethics. If the fear of death is as terrifying 
an obsession as M. Metchnikoff believes (which I greatly doubt), one might 
be pardoned for regarding as a scientific joke the attempt to construct an op- 
timistic philosophy on the basis of a possible prolongation of life by the removal 
of the large intestine and a diet of sour milk plus a hypothetical development 
of the 'instinct of death,' which would perhaps be sufficiently accounted for 
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by the regimen adopted as a recipe for longevity. M. Parodi, however, is far 
too polite as well as too fair a critic to treat any one with such levity, and he 
devotes the first chapter ("Morale et Biologie") to an exposition of the in- 
sufficiency of Metchnikoff's physiological ethics. 

The gist of Chapter II ("Morale et Sociologie") is the familiar criticism of 
sociological or 'positive' ethics to the effect that the science of morals is dif- 
ferent from theoretical ethics and that the scientific explanation of an insti- 
tution or a moral rule is one thing and its rational justification another; and 
that it is not quite obvious how a 'rational art of conduct' such as M. Levy- 
Bruhl proposes, can be founded on a science of morals which simply accepts 
and describes the given moral facts and at the time denies that they can be 
either modified or justified. The most interesting part of the chapter, how- 
ever, is the author's criticism of M. Durkheim's departure from the position 
of the ordinary sociological moralist who frankly gives up the idea of moral 
obligation and abandons the attempt illustrated by Metchnikoff to found a 
new morality on scientific principles. Durkheim, the leader of the newer 
sociological school, shows originality in claiming to reconcile the categorical 
character of duty with its radical relativity. He wishes to restore the Kantian 
conception of morality as obligatory. Rules of conduct present themselves 
to us as imperative simply because they are rules. The moral is the obligatory. 
This is what 'moral' means. But it is impossible to justify the rules of conduct. 
''Nous ne savons pas, an fond, le pourguoi de la famille, de manage, du droit de 
propriStS, etc." There is, e. g., no rational justification for the prohibition of 
incest. We can only explain the existence of the moral rule by tracing its 
origin to some absurd superstition. M. Parodi very properly asks whether 
a moral rule could still maintain its obligatory character when it was seen to 
be without any rational justification. For Parodi, moral means obligatory, 
but obligatory means reasonable. 

Having made excellent use in Chapter II of the criticisms directed against 
the sociological school by MM. Belot and Fouillee, M. Parodi in the next 
two chapters discusses Belot's Etudes de morale positive and Fouillee's Morale 
des idSes-forces. The former of these is an important work, and deserves to 
be better known. Belot combats both the Kantian formalism and the purely 
sociological conception of morals. Parodi regards his criticisms of pure 
'sociologism' and of ontological ethics as convincing; he also accepts the 
sociological induction which represents moral rules as laid down in favor of 
the social interest. He does not think, however, that such a conception con- 
tradicts that of a morality which imposes itself upon the individual conscience 
in the name of its rationality alone, since it is on the present social utility of 
moral rules and not upon their traditionally imperative character that reason 
will found the reasons for obeying them- Parodi denies as emphatically as 
Belot that one can deduce moral rules a priori. To affirm that the different 
moral rules can be explained and justified only from the point of view of their 
social utility, cuts short all attempts at ideological construction and renders 
impossible the effort to deduce the matter from the form of morality. But 
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to take the attitude of disinterestedness, impersonality, and objectivity which 
morality presupposes, and which is demanded of the conscientious man who 
makes social utility the end of his conduct, is to admit that the morally good 
is defined by its rational form. Apart from this moral attitude there are 
customs or morals (des mosurs) but no morality. Hence, of the two elements 
which, according to Belot, characterize morality, viz., utility and rationality, 
the former must be subordinated to the latter, and Belot really comes nearer 
to pure moral rationalism than he himself admits. Moreover, since whatever 
appears to the conscientious man as rationally convincing will appear to him 
also as rationally imperative, it is not true that the idea of moral obligation 
must be or can be abandoned. 

I must pass over the chapter entitled La moraUte, le Wen et les Wens with the 
remark that while the critic speaks very appreciatively of M. Fouillee's work, 
he thinks that it adds nothing essentially new to ideas that the author has 
often expressed before, though less connectedly. Nor do I think this chapter 
adds anything to the understanding of M. Parodi's position. The whole book, 
however, is well worth reading for its clear exposition and sane criticism of 
the works of a number of leading French writers representing different current 
ethical tendencies. 

George S. Patton. 
Princeton University. 

Das Erkenntnisproblem und seine kritische Losung. Von Berthold Kern. 

Berlin, August Hirschwald, 1910. — pp. 195. 

This work of Kern is distinctly an effort to treat the problem of knowledge 
from a logical standpoint. In this respect it belongs beside the works of 
Natorp, Riehl, and others who have been inspired by the inexhaustible wealth 
of Kant's critical writings. Kern has the customary contempt of the modern 
German epistemologists for metaphysical questions, and accordingly tries 
to confine himself entirely to the explanation — to him the simplification — of 
the 'given experience.' In these efforts to simplify, his purpose is everywhere 
to make gray and indifferent concepts which are ordinarilly contrasted. This 
seems more important to Kern than to construct a carefully articulated epis- 
temology which might well serve as the basis of a metaphysics and a philosophy 
of the empirical sciences, in a sense, however, this last comment is too severe, 
for the reader feels that, in spite of these limitations, Kern has struck into the 
very heart of the problem of knowledge. That, having comprehended this 
problem, he has tried to simplify it is perhaps the greatest merit of his work. 

One cannot get a better idea of the import of Kern's theory of knowledge or 
understand the spirit of his point of view, than by following through in 
detail the various sections. Frequently the reader loses sight of the whole 
in the labyrinth of detail, much of which requires a broad perspective, just as 
many of the dialogues in Mr. James's stories become clear only when the whole 
episode is in mind. Kern thinks the greatest contribution of Kant to the 
general Theory of Knowledge lies in the 'ready-madeness' of the descriptive 



